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from the inspired air to the blood takes place, since they
are surrounded by a fine network of vessels, and the
blood circulating through these vessels is only separated
from the air contained in the air-cells by a layer of
extremely thin material.

It would not serve our purpose to follow out the struc-
ture of the lungs in all its details, and we will therefore
limit ourselves to the discussion of those points which
are important in a mechanical sense to the current of
air during respiration.

In this connection it is first to be noticed, that the
solidity of the walls in the trachea mentioned above as
characteristic of the air-passages is produced by semi-
circular rings of cartilage, and that cartilage is found
enclosed in the walls of the trachea as far as its furthest
ramification. In the first divisions of the trachea within
the lungs, however, this cartilage does not present the
regular semicircular form, but, in the finer division of
the trachea, the form of small round plates, which are
perfectly fitted to keep the cavity of the branches of the
trachea open, so that the passage of air may suffer no
obstruction.

The most important fact, however, is that in the sub-
stance of the windpipe itself and in that of its branches,
close under the covering of mucous membrane, there
occurs a thick layer of elastic fibres, which run in the
direction of the tubes and completely surround the air-
cells. This so-called "elastic tissue," to which these
fibres belong, is best compared to caoutchouc, since it,
like the latter, possesses a considerable expansibility, and,
after the expanding force has ceased, an elasticity comes
into play which brings it back to its original form and
thickness. From the large share of this elastic tissue in
the formation of the lungs and from its disposition men-